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group relied on him too much. The third issue explored dealt with the 
demonstrable results in the schools of principals participating in 
the project. All the principals agreed that their involvement with 
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PRINCIPALS' PEPCEPTIONS OF COLLEGIAL 
SUPPORT At A COMPONENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE INSERVICE 

by 

John C. Daresh 

Among the various factors identified in the most recent 
research on school effectiveness^ it is clear that one of 
the most potent is the leadership behavior of the. individual 
school principal (Wellisch, et al., 1973; Austin, 1979; 
Brundage, 1980; Lipham, 1981). Yet relatively little has 
been done to promote systematic inservice for principals. As 
a response to a growing concern about this situation by prac- 
titioners and theorists, the national Principals' Inservice 
Project was started with the support of /I/D/E/A/, the educa- 
tional division of the Charles F. Kettering Foundation. The 
Project now serves as a major effort of the Administrative 
Inservice Center at the University of Cincinnati. 

The rationale for the Principals' Inservice Project has 
always been based on a simple observation. School building 
administrc tors, after tJieir initial preparation in university 
graduate programs, are generally limited to further inservice 
activities of two kinds: formal continuing education courses 
at nearby colleges and universities, or training seminars, 
conferences, and conventions sponsored by professional associ- 
ations. Although these efforts can be extremely useful, they 
tend to be one-way instruction; that is, the principal comes 
to listen to others. All too often, principals have not been 



able to find forums for maii^taining contacts and sharing/ 
learning with their peers. 

Frequently, the principal, as an isolated member of a 
district's administrative team, attends a university course 
or professional conference, is exposed to new ideas and skills, 
and returns home with a "bag of new tricks." The obvious 
difficulty in this arrangement is that the principal generally 
must then go at things alone, unable to share success or fail- 
ure with other administrators. Some principals are content 
with such a system and, in fact, thrive in an isolated environ- 
ment, free from con?)etition with peers. Most administrators, 
however, find an environment devoid of cooperation among col- 
leagues to be extremely frustrating. 

To address the problem of increasing professional isola- 
tion of building administrators, the Principals' Inservice 
Project (LaPlant, 1978) helps establish principals' collegial 
support groups across the nation. These groups, each headed 
by an /I/D/E/A/-trained facilitator, are typically composed 
of six to ten principals who meet at least once each month over 
a two-year period to assist and encourage one another in the 
areas of professional and personal development and school im- 
provement. Ideally, collegial support groups enable principals 
to share ideas, problems, and solutions in a climate of mutual 
trust, respect, and assistance. 

Group sessions offer a departure from conventional one- 



way instruction in which the individual is viewed as the 
learner and another person — professor^ workshop leader, con- 
ference presenter, et al* — is seen as the instructor. In 
the collegial support group, the emphasis is on shared learn- 
ing* The facilitator does what the title implies — he or she 
provides an environment wherein the principals are able to 
share concerns, generate possible solutions to group or indi- 
vidual problems, and provide feedback on personal and profes- 
sional development and school improvement plans. Currently, 
nearly one thousand principals of urban, rural, and suburban 
schools across the United States and Canada are engaged as 
members of more than one hundred collegiai support groups. 

Recently, one collegial support group undeirwent extensive 
on-site analysis to determine the extent to which the promise 
of the collaborative arrangement was being met. This paper 
focuses on the findings of that ^analysis. 

The Group 

The group reviewed was felt to be representative of other 
collegial groups functioning throughout the United States. It 
was made up of seven principals — five from elementary schools 
and two from junior high schools — and the facilitator. The 
principals' experience varied from less than two years to more 
than 25 year* zs building administrators, and their ages ranged 
from the early 30 's to over 60. They represented schools in 
urban, suburban, and rural districts. Only two came from the 
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' same district. 

The facilitator r a staff member from a regional office 
of the state education agency (SEA) ^ had experience and 
training as a group process, facilitator for other state and 
national activities^ including both the Wisconsin and /I/D/E/A/ 
models of Individually Guided Educa^on (IGE) . Serving as a 
group facilitator for the collegial support group was part of 
the duties assigned to him by the SEA for the school year. 

The group as observed had been together for one school 
year. In addition to exchanges during the monthly day-long 
formal meetings of the group ^ a good', deal of communication 
took place among the members on an informal basis as well. 

When interviewed^ principals indicated that there was a 
tendency to call on one another for'' support at times other 
than the formal meetings ^ an^\that this was a desirable out- 
come of the project. 

Methods 

The review of the group included individual interviews 
with each principal and facilitator , and observations of reg- 
ular meetings of the group. The observations helped determine 
the exte\t to which respondents' perceptions were supported 
by group behavior* Interviews lasted from 30 minutes to 
nearly tiwo hours and included the following questions: 

1. What is the best thing about the principals' 
inservice collegial support group? 
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2. In what ways could the collegial support 
group concept be in?>roved? 

3. What are some of the benefits to your school 
resulting from your involvement in the 
support group? 

Findings 

Responses to the first question showed a remarkable 
similarity. All principals indicated that the best thing 
about the collegial support group wa^ that it allowed members 
both to share common problems witjx/other administrators, and 
also to use suggestions from the group to generate possible 
solutions. The monthly "in-basket" exercise — a structured, 
group problem-solving process wherein each participant is in- 
vited to articulate a specific school-related concern before 
the group and ask colleagues for potential solutions — was cited 
by all principals as a very valuable activity for each meeting. 
One principal summarized the value of this problem sharing when 
he observed, "The fact that we can get together and hear so 
many different points of view establishes a sense of easiness 
and a positive attitude." Another principal, an administrator 
with more than 20 years' experience, echoed this response by 
noting that, even as a veteran, he was always learning new ways 
of doing things from the othe?: group members. 

Each person's jresponse to shared problem-solving, however, 
appeared to be related to the amoiint of experience as a prin- 
cipal. Three of the group members were serving in their first 



principal ship. One of the best features of the coHegial 
support group for them was that it helped them to under- 
stand more fully the prescribed role of the principal. One 
of these principals stated, "Collegiality is important. The 
group has let me see more clearly where I am as a professional 
and as a person." Anotbor principal indicated, "It has really 
helped me to build my confidence" [as a principal]. The group 
concept has confirmed my personal belief that the principal's 
role is first to work with people and not with a maze of 
paper. " 

The collegial support group appeared to fulfill the needs 
of nev^er principals for a learning experience to cap their 
more formal graduate work in Educational Administration. With 
the exception of one person, beginning principals were not so 
much dissatisfied with university courses as they were appre- 
ciative of the fact that the collegial support group existed 
to add to their university experiences. 

Experienced principals offered a different perspective. 
While roost were not seeking a professional identity as were 
their younger colleagues, they did see the collegial arrange- 
xnent as a way to keep them focused on their present roles rather 
tljian becofldng dissatisfied and looking for outside interests 
or other administrative positions. 

The facilitator indicated that the collegial support 
group afforded him an opportiinity to refine some of his personal 
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skills as a group process facilitator and, even more signif- 
icantly, to derive satisfaction from the growth of the prin- 
cipals involved. 

Responses to the question concerning how the collegial 
support group concept could be improved revealed a distinct 
difference in attitudes between the principals and the facil- 
itator. The principals were' unanimous in stating that they 
wanted much structure in group meetings, to be derived from 
directiveness by the facilitator. In particular, the less- 
experienced principals indicated that they felt frustrated 
because the facilitator refused to spell" out precisely what 
was to be done next by the group. On the other hand, the 
facilitator felt that the group relied on him too much. Never- 
theless, both the principals and the facilitator believed that, 
without specific direction from the facilitator, the collegial 
support group could very easily be reduced from a problem- 
solving arrangement to a social gathering. 

The third issue explored dealt with the demonstrable 
results in the schools of principals participating in the pro- 
ject. This issue was of importance for two ^reasons. First, 
an explicit goal of the Principals' Inservice Project is not 
only to provide professional development for the administrators 
themselves, but more important, to improve the quality of ed- 
ucation for students. Second, principals who participate in 
the project are ultimately accountable to school districts who 
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8. 

demand a return for the investment of their principals' time. 

Since the group studied had been together for only a 
yearr no dramatic results could yet be observed in terms of 
increased student achievement or any other outcome. All the 
participating principals agreed ^ however^ that their involve- 
ment with the project had already paid some dividends to their 
schools and districts. For example^ one principal observed^ 

The district has gotten a lot more pro- 
di;ctivity o]Xt of m^...more efficient 
behavior because I've learned some things 
about time management from the group. As 
a result r I think I'm more effective as a 
principal. 

Conclusions 

First, the study confirmed that collegial support is 
essentially a sound practice with tremendous potential for 
iirproving the quality of inservice support available for 
iQcal school principals. Particularly for beginning princi- 
pals, the collegial support group concept allows administra- 
tors to work cooperatively to propose solutions for numerous 
daily problems and, even more important, to escape from the 
need to devote all their time and energy to daily managerial 
issues and tasks. Thus, principals are free to exercise a 
more creative approach to problem solving and may, over time, 
engage in the often illusive role of instructional leaders of 
their schools. Simply stated, the collegial support group can 
become a way for principals to consider daily concerns quickly 
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and efficiently, and then XROve rapidly to tacklq more lasting 
is sua s. 

Se^cond, there is no question about the continued need to 
focus attention on improving the abilities and skills of 
school principals. The collegial support group provides hope 
for easing the conflicts which will be a major part of %he 
principal's role in the foreseeable future. If we expect the 
principal to 1?^ the kejir person in providing answers to con-» 
tinuing problems, i;;he edupatiqnal cominunity has an obligation 
tq prpvide supports The collegial support group concept, as 
seen in ^is study, has the potential to provide tjiis support. 
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